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Executive Summary 

Students who fail to graduate high school prepared to attend a four-year college are much less likely to 
gain full access to our country's economic, political, and social opportunities. In this study we estimate the 
percentage of students in the public high school class of 2001 who actually possess the minimum 
qualifications for applying to four-year colleges. To be "college ready" students must pass three crucial 
hurdles: they must graduate from high school, they must have taken certain courses in high school that 
colleges require for the acquisition of necessary skills, and they must demonstrate basic literacy skills. 

Using data from the U.S. Department of Education we are able to estimate the percentage of students who 
graduate high school as well as the percentage that finish high school ready to attend a four-year college. 
We are also able to produce these estimates by racial/ ethnic group as well as by region and state. 

Specifically, the study's findings include the following: 

• Only 70% of all students in public high schools graduate, and only 32% of all students leave high 
school qualified to attend four-year colleges. 

• Only 51% of all black students and 52% of all Hispanic students graduate, and only 20% of all black 
students and 16% of all Hispanic students leave high school college-ready. 

• The graduation rate for white students was 72% ; for Asian students, 79% ; and for American Indian 
students, 54%. The college readiness rate for white students was 37%; for Asian students, 38%; for 
American Indian students, 14%. 

• Graduation rates in the Northeast (73%) and Midwest (77%) were higher than the overall national 
figure, while graduation rates in the South (65%) and West (69%) were lower than the national 
figure. The Northeast and the Midwest had the same college readiness rate as the nation overall 
(32%) while the South had a higher rate (38%) and the West had a lower rate (25%). 

• The state with the highest graduation rate in the nation was North Dakota (89%) ; the state with the 
lowest graduation rate in the nation was Florida (56%). 

• Due to their lower college readiness rates, black and Hispanic students are seriously 
underrepresented in the pool of minimally qualified college applicants. Only 9% of all college- 
ready graduates are black and another 9% are Hispanic, compared to a total population of 18-year- 
olds that is 14% black and 17% Hispanic. 

• We estimate that there were about 1,299,000 college-ready 18-year-olds in 2000, and the actual 
number of persons entering college for the first time in that year was about 1,341,000. This indi- 
cates that there is not a large population of college-ready graduates who are prevented from actu- 
ally attending college. 

• The portion of all college freshmen that is black (11%) or Hispanic (7%) is very similar to their 
shares of the college-ready population (9% for both). This suggests that the main reason these 
groups are underrepresented in college admissions is that these students are not acquiring college- 
ready skills in the K-12 system, rather than inadequate financial aid or affirmative action policies. 
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Introduction 

Every year about a million yormg people who should 
graduate from high school don't, condemning them 
to a lifetime of lower income and limifed opporfuni- 
fies. The confinuing failure of U.S. public schools fo 
keep so many of fheir sfudenfs in school — particu- 
larly fheir black and Hispanic sfudenfs, who fail fo 
graduafe af much higher rafes fhan whifes and 
Asians — musf be considered one of fhe mosf urgenf 
problems in educafion policy. 

Buf even fhis does nof convey fhe full exfenf of fhe 
problem. More fhan half of fhe sfudenfs who do 
manage fo graduafe from high school, and more fhan 
fwo-fhirds of all sfudenfs who sfarf high school, do 
nof graduafe wifh fhe minimal requiremenfs needed 
fo apply fo a four-year college or universify. While 
some colleges are more selective fhan ofhers, virfu- 
ally all four-year colleges require fhaf a sfudenf have 
faken cerfain courses and possess cerfain basic skills 
before fhey will even consider his application. High 
school graduafes who don'f meef fhese requiremenfs 
are nof "college ready"; fhey are shuf ouf of fhe col- 
lege markef before fhey even enfer if. This represenfs 
anofher lifelong barrier fo higher incomes and 
greafer opporfunifies. As wifh graduation ifself, 
black and Hispanic sfudenfs are disproporfionafely 
unlikely fo be college ready. 

This sfudy esfimafes public high school graduation 
rafes using a reliable and yef simple mefhod. If also 
uses dafa from a large national sfudy performed by 
fhe U.S. Deparfmenf of Educafion fo esfimafe col- 
lege readiness rafes. The resulfs show fhaf only 70% 
of all sfudenfs in public high schools graduafe, and 
fhaf only 32% of all sfudenfs leave high school quali- 
fied fo attend a four-year college. Among black and 
Hispanic sfudenfs fhe numbers are far lower: only 
51% of all black sfudenfs and 52% of all Hispanic 
sfudenfs graduafe, and only 20% of all black sfudenfs 
and 16% of all Hispanic sfudenfs graduafe college- 
ready. While fhe overall graduation rafe of 70% for 
fhe graduating class of 2001 represenfs a one-pornf 



improvemenf over our findings in lasf year's sfudy 
and fwo poinfs beffer fhan for fhe class of 1998, ad- 
ditional years of resulfs will be needed fo confirm 
whefher fhese small changes represenf a real upward 
frend in graduafion rafes. 

Because of fhe disparities in graduafion and college- 
readiness rafes among racial groups, black and His- 
panic sfudenfs are seriously underrepresenfed in fhe 
pool of minimally qualified college applicanfs. Only 
9% of all college-ready graduafes are black and an- 
ofher 9% are Hispanic, compared fo a fofal popula- 
fion of 18-year-olds fhaf is 14% black and 17% 
Hispanic. The porfion of all college freshmen fhaf is 
black (11%) or Hispanic (7%) is very similar fo fheir 
shares of fhe college-ready population. This suggesfs 
fhaf fhe main reason fhese groups are 
underrepresenfed in college admissions is nof insuf- 
ficienf sfudenf loans or inadequafe affirmative ac- 
fion, buf fhe failure of public high schools fo prepare 
fhese sfudenfs for college. So long as black and His- 
panic sfudenfs are less likely fo graduafe high school, 
and less likely fo be college ready even if fhey do 
graduafe high school, no financial aid or college ad- 
mission policy can effecfively increase fheir repre- 
senfafion in higher educafion. 

The public school sysfem can be fhoughf of as a pipe- 
line. Sfudenfs should flow from fhe sfarf of fhe pipe- 
line (enfering preschool or kindergarfen) all fhe way 
fhrough fo fhe end (graduafing high school prepared 
for college). The problem is fhaf foo many minorify 
sfudenfs "leak" ouf of fhe pipeline along fhe way. 
Improving sfudenf financial aid or making affirma- 
five acfion policies more aggressive is like opening 
fhe spigof af fhe end of fhe pipeline wider. If has no 
effecf on fhe flow of minorify sfudenfs info higher 
educafion because fhe problem isn'f blockage af fhe 
end of fhe pipeline; if's leakage in fhe middle. To be 
effective, any sfrafegy for increasing minorify rep- 
resenfafion in higher educafion has fo focus on fix- 
ing fhe leaks in our public school sysfem, ensuring 
fhaf minorify sfudenfs graduafe from high school 
wifh fhe skills needed fo be ready for college. 
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Previous Research 

High School Graduation Rate 

Statistics on high school graduation rates are unnec- 
essarily confusing and notoriously unreliable. There 
are three types of methods by which graduation rates 
are generally computed. The first method relies upon 
surveys, such as the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) or the National Education Longitudinal Study 
(NETS), in which respondents identify their own lev- 
els of educational attainment or those of other mem- 
bers of their households. The second method relies 
on efforts by schools, school districts, and depart- 
ments of education to track the whereabouts of in- 
dividual students over time to identify those who 
drop out and those who graduate. The third method 
relies on enrollment and diploma counts to estimate 
the rate at which students in a cohort graduate. 

The first method, relying on surveys like the CPS or 
NELS, is the main one used in the annual report on 
dropouts released by the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics (NCES), a branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education (see Kauffmann, Alt, and 
Chapman 2001). According to that report, 86.5% of 
students complete high school. However, their 
method is hindered by a number of problems and 
produces a misleadingly high estimate. Eirst, their 
high school completion rate includes both regular 
high school graduates and GED^ recipients. The 
problem is that GED recipients are fundamentally 
different from regular high school graduates in their 
expected life outcomes. 

Some researchers find that GED recipients are sta- 
tistically indistinguishable from high school drop- 
outs in their expected employment prospects and 
earnings (see Gameron and Heckman 1993). Other 
researchers see modest advantages for GED recipi- 
ents over dropouts (see Murnane, Willett, and 
Boudett 1995). But no research suggests that GED 
recipients are even close to equivalent to regular high 
school graduates in terms of their future prospects. 
Grouping GED recipients and regular high school 
graduates together as "high school completers" com- 
bines two unlike categories of students, a practice 
that obscures more than it reveals. 

Eurthermore, counting GED recipients as if they were 
high school graduates is misleading if our purpose 



is to gauge the success of the high school system in 
graduating students. Properly speaking, GED recipi- 
ents are dropouts from high school who later de- 
cided to seek a credential. Grediting the efforts of 
these GED recipients to the high schools from which 
they dropped out is a grave distortion of reality. 
Unfortunately, as we will see below, counting GED 
recipients as graduates of the high schools from 
which they dropped out is a distortion that also oc- 
curs in other methods of computing graduation rates. 

This problem might be alleviated if researchers could 
report results for students who completed high 
school with a regular diploma separately from those 
for students who received a GED. However, diffi- 
culty with the wording of survey questions has pre- 
vented the NGES report from distinguishing 
between these two groups of students. The 86.5% 
figure combines unlike categories of students that 
cannot be disentangled. 

In addition to the problem of counting GED recipi- 
ents as regular high school graduates, the survey 
method used by NGES produces misleadingly high 
estimates because of difficulties with the survey 
sample. The GPS intentionally excludes from its 
sample military personnel, prisoners, and other per- 
sons living in institutional settings. To the extent that 
non-graduates are over-represented among these ex- 
cluded populations, the resulting high school 
completion rate will be significantly inflated. 

Third, the method used by NGES produces mislead- 
ingly high estimates because it relies upon accurate 
self-reporting by survey respondents. People may 
be inclined to overstate their educational accomplish- 
ments when answering survey questions, which 
would make the NGES rate too high. When this self- 
reporting problem is considered along with the prob- 
lems related to the inclusion of GED recipients and 
the exclusion of non-graduate populations from the 
survey sample, it is clear that the NGES high school 
completion numbers are simply not reliable indica- 
tors of the true high school graduation rate. 

The second common method by which graduation 
rates are computed relies on efforts by schools, school 
districts, and departments of education to track the 
status of individual students over time. The prob- 
lem with this approach is that these government 
entities neither have the resources nor the incentives 
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to track students accurately. Tracking individuals as 
they move from place to place and change their life 
arrangements is maddeningly difficult. The U.S. 
Census has a hard enough time doing it, even though 
that is its primary mission and it has thousands of 
employees who do almost nothing else. Schools, 
whose primary mission is to educate the students 
they do have, naturally give a lower priority to find- 
ing and tracking students they don't have (that is, 
dropouts) and devote few resources to this task. 

In addition, given the negative consequences associ- 
ated with identifying students who have left school as 
dropouts, schools have strong incentives to coimt those 
students as anything other than dropouts. Especially 
when information on a student is ambiguous or miss- 
ing, school and government officials are inclined to say 
that students moved away rather than say that they 
dropped out. This misidentification of students' drop- 
out status is facilitated by the inability of researchers, 
journalists, or other independent parties to verify claims 
made about the status of individual students because 
of student privacy protections. 

The problem is further compounded by strange state 
and local regulations that exclude students from be- 
ing identified as dropouts. For example, in some 
places, such as Texas, students who drop out of 
school but later receive a GED (or even just state that 
they are seeking one) are not counted as dropouts 
(see TEA 2003). In other places, such as Washington 
state, students for whom information is missing are 
automatically excluded from the dropout and gradu- 
ation rate calculations (see Greene 2002). This pro- 
duces very strong incentives to artificially inflate the 
graduation rate by not collecting information on stu- 
dent whereabouts. 

While at first glance the tracking of individual stu- 
dents sounds like the most precise method of calcu- 
lating graduation rates, in practice it is horribly 
inaccurate, sometimes comically so. As recent reports 
in the New York Times and Houston Chronicle on gradu- 
ation rates in Houston have shown, school district 
graduation rates based on the tracking of individual 
students appear to have been greatly inflated (see 
Schemo 2003 and Peabody 2003). Unfortunately, this 
problem is neither recent nor confined to the Hous- 
ton school district. As documented in previous gradu- 
ation rate reports, official graduation rates going back 
many years have been highly misleading in New York 



Gity, Dallas, the state of Galifornia, the state of Wash- 
ington, several Ohio school districts, and many other 
jurisdictions (see Greene 2001, Greene 2002, Greene 
and HaU 2002, and Greene and Winters 2002). 

The third method of calculating graduation rates 
relies on comparisons of enrollment and diploma 
counts. The method used in this report is an example 
of this approach. Similar methods have been devel- 
oped by researchers at the Urban Institute (see 
Swanson and Ghaplin 2003 and Ghaplin 1999) and 
the Business Roundtable (see Sum, et. al. 2003). The 
U.S. Department of Education's Digest of Education 
Statistics compares the number of diplomas awarded 
each year to the 17-year-old population, producing 
an aggregate graduation rate (see NGES 2003). While 
they vary slightly in their methods of adjusting for 
population changes and other details, these studies 
all produce remarkably consistent results. The 
Digest's method also permits an estimate of the long- 
term trends in graduation rates. The comparative 
virtue of the particular method used in this study is 
that it more easily allows graduation rates to be esti- 
mated for different racial groups, for different school 
jurisdictions, and for the public school system as 
distinct from private schools. 

College Readiness Rate 

On top of the need to accurately measure gradua- 
tion rates, another problem that education policy 
makers are increasingly concerned with is that too 
many graduates aren't college ready. There is a gap 
between what high schools require for graduation 
and what four-year colleges require before they can 
consider students' applications, causing many stu- 
dents to graduate from high school unable to apply 
to college. Since college is a key to greater opportu- 
nity throughout the rest of a student's life, this gap 
in the educational pipeline has serious consequences 
for those students whose high schools fail to pre- 
pare them, as well as for equality of educational op- 
portunity among students of different races. 

Obviously the term "college ready" could have many 
different meanings. Since the relevant issue is edu- 
cational opportunity, here we are interested in 
whether students have the bare minimum qualifica- 
tions necessary before a college will even consider 
their applications. Some colleges are more selective 
than others, of course, but there are certain absolute 
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minimum criteria that a student must meet to apply 
to virtually any four-year college. 

Unfortunately, we have even less reliable informa- 
tion about the college readiness of high school gradu- 
ates than we have about the percentage of high 
school students who graduate. There have been some 
studies on how many freshmen at four-year colleges 
have to take remedial courses, with estimates rang- 
ing from 22% at public institutions and 13% at pri- 
vate institutions (see Lewis and Farris 1996) to as 
high as 49% at all institutions (see Education Trust 
2001). But while this gives us some idea of how many 
of the students who make it to college were inad- 
equately prepared in high school, it doesn't tell us 
how many students failed to make it to college at all 
because they were inadequately prepared. 

There has been a great deal of research on high school 
academic outcomes as measured by test scores. The 
large gap in achievement between black and His- 
panic students on the one hand, and white and Asian 
students on the other, is well documented (for de- 
tails see Education Trust 2001). The basic skills mea- 
sured by these tests are certainly relevant to college 
readiness. However, this information alone doesn't 
tell us enough to adequately measure how many stu- 
dents are college ready in every way that they need 
to be. The gaps in overall college readiness between 
racial groups may be larger than the gaps in test 
scores indicate, or they may be smaller. 

Sometimes researchers use the number of students 
who take college entrance exams (the SAT and the 
ACT) as an indicator of how many students are col- 
lege ready. One study found that a significant num- 
ber of students with high GPAs, test scores, or class 
ranks don't go on to college, but virtually all of them 
do — even among low-income students — if we count 
only those who take an entrance exam and apply to 
college. The study concluded that lack of financial 
aid is not a major barrier to college attendance for 
low-income students who are college ready. The re- 
port cites low educational expectations, poor aca- 
demic preparation, lack of information about 
available financial aid, and failure to take entrance 
exams and apply to college as factors limiting col- 
lege access (see Berkner and Chavez 1997). Drawing 
this conclusion implies that taking an entrance exam 
is a necessary component of college readiness prop- 
erly understood. 



College officials have also used college entrance ex- 
ams as a barometer of college readiness. In 1999, a 
committee of the Texas Senate summoned the chan- 
cellors of the state's five largest universities to ex- 
plain why they did not enroll more minority 
students. They said the problem was that the K-12 
education system produced very few college-ready 
minority students, citing (among other factors) the 
low number of minority students who had taken the 
required entrance exams (see Hock 2003). 

Colleges can't be expected to enroll students who 
have not taken entrance exams, of course, but the 
number of students who take these exams is not a 
good measurement of college readiness. Not every 
college-ready student takes college entrance exams. 
If a student knew he was unlikely to attend college 
despite being college ready, perhaps because of fi- 
nancial hardship or just because he didn't want to 
go, he might not bother to take an entrance exam. 
Without some way to distinguish students who 
didn't take an exam because they weren't college 
ready from students who didn't take an exam for 
other reasons, this method is likely to underestimate 
the number of college-ready youth. Eor this reason, 
we should not use the number of students who take 
these exams as a measurement of how many students 
are college ready. 

There has been a previous attempt to directly mea- 
sure college readiness. NCES researchers have devel- 
oped a college-readiness index that ranks students as 
"marginally or not qualified," "minimally qualified," 
"somewhat qualified," "highly qualified," or "very 
highly qualified." Cutoff points for these ranks were 
established for each of five criteria — grade point av- 
erage in academic courses, class rank, score on the 
NELS test (an NCES aptitude test), SAT score, and 
ACT score. Each student was judged based on his 
highest-scoring criterion; if a student's SAT score 
ranked him "somewhat qualified" but his GPA 
ranked him "highly qualified," he counted as "highly 
qualified." In addition to these five criteria, students 
were moved up a rank if they had taken "rigorous 
academic coursework," defined as having taken four 
years of English; three years each of natural science, 
social science, and math; and two years of foreign lan- 
guage. "Very highly qualified" students who had not 
taken such courses were moved down a rank. One 
study using this index found that 64.5% of 1992 high 
school graduates were at least "minimally qualified," 
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with significant differences by race, income, and par- 
ents' education (see Berkner and Chavez 1997). 

While superficially attractive, the NCES college- 
readiness index is also not an accurate indicator of 
which students are able to apply to college. Perhaps 
the most important problem is that the standard for 
minimum college readiness is set too low. A student 
is considered "minimally qualified" for college if his 
GPA is at least 2.7, or if his class rank is in at least 
the 54* percentile, or if his NELS test score is in at 
least the 56* percentile, or if his SAT score is at least 
820, or if his ACT score is at least 19. 

These cutoff points may not seem too low at first 
glance, but we must bear in mind that each student 
is ranked only according to his highest-scoring cri- 
terion. A student with a 2.7 GPA is considered col- 
lege ready regardless of his test scores, class rank, or 
transcript. NGES adopted this system in order to 
cope with lack of information; for many students, 
especially low-income and minority students, infor- 
mation was not available on all five criteria. Many 
students had information available on only one or 
two criteria. But while the NGES method does allow 
us to rank students for whom little information is 
available, it does not reflect the way colleges really 
select students. No doubt there are many students 
with 2.7 GPAs who could get into college, but it is 
equally certain that there are many who could not. 

One other problem with the NGES index is its han- 
dling of students' transcripts. NGES gives students a 
bonus for having taken the right combination of 
courses, but four-year colleges require students to 
have taken certain courses before they can even ap- 
ply. Students who have taken the wrong courses don't 
just move down a step in college eligibility; they are 
completely shut out of the college market. On top of 
this, as we will see in the next section, the NGES tran- 
script screen is too tough; it doesn't accurately reflect 
the requirements of less selective four-year colleges. 

A measurement of college readiness that more accu- 
rately reflects the minimum admissions require- 
ments for college is essential for education policy. 
Such a measurement will allow us to determine the 
extent of our schools' failure to prepare students to 
apply to college. It will also answer crucial questions 
regarding inequality of opportunity for students in 
different racial groups. 



In particular, it will allow us to explain the lower rates 
of college participation among black and Hispanic 
students. Some claim that lack of adequate financial 
aid is the major factor in denying college access to 
minority students (see AGSEA 2002 and Winter 2003). 
Others blame insufficient affirmative action in college 
admission policies (see NAAGP 2003) . Still others, like 
the Texas university chancellors mentioned above, say 
that almost all college-ready students who want to 
attend college are already doing so, and the problem 
is that the K-12 education system turns out too few 
college-ready minority students. We cannot properly 
evaluate these claims until we are first able to deter- 
mine which students are truly college ready. 

M ethod 

High School Graduation Rate 

To estimate high school graduation rates, this study 
follows the Greene Method (see Greene and Win- 
ters 2002). The Greene Method relies on relatively 
accurate data, counts only full diploma recipients as 
graduates, and provides information specifically on 
the public school system. The number calculated by 
the Greene Method is only an estimate of the public 
school graduation rate, but so is any other calcula- 
tion of the graduation rate, and the Greene Method 
is relatively reliable and transparent. 

The Greene Method relies on enrollment data and 
diploma counts collected by the U.S. Department of 
Education's Gommon Gore of Data (GGD), a national 
clearinghouse for education data. Enrollment data 
are far more reliable than dropout counts, because 
they are easy to collect and there is little incentive 
for officials to distort them. What's more, GGD sets 
strict procedural requirements for data collection in 
order to ensure the reliability of its data. 

GGD's "State Nonfiscal Public Elementary/ Second- 
ary Education Survey Data" provides enrollment 
numbers for every grade level as well as diploma 
counts.^ This information is provided separately for 
each state, and in most states is also provided bro- 
ken down by racial group. Taking advantage of this 
detailed data set, we used the Greene Method to es- 
timate public high school graduation rates nation- 
wide and in each region and state. In states where 
racial data are available in every year, we also calcu- 
late the graduation rate by race, and then add up 
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enrollments in those states to calculate the regional 
and national graduation rates for racial groups. 

To estimate the graduation rate for a given cohort, 
we need two numbers: a numerator that measures 
the number of graduates and a denominator that 
measures the number of students from that cohort 
who should have graduated if none had dropped 
out. The numerator is easy enough; we use CCD's 
count of the number of regular high school diplo- 
mas awarded in spring of 2001, the year our cohort 
graduated from high school. The denominator, how- 
ever, requires some calculating. 

We begin by estimating the number of students in 
our cohort when it first entered high school. The 
graduating class of 2001 entered high school in 1997- 
98, so we must determine how many students were 
in 9* grade for the first time in that year. We do not 
just use the total 9* grade enrollment for that year 
because we want to account for students from the 
previous cohort who were held back (a particularly 
large number of students are held back in 9* grade). 
Instead, we take the average of three numbers: the 
total 8* grade enrollment in 1996-97, the total 9* 
grade enrollment in 1997-98, and the total 10* grade 
enrollment in 1998-99. This process, called statisti- 
cal "smoothing," gives us a good estimate of the size 
of our cohort when it entered 9* grade in 1997-98. 

Next, we use this estimate to determine how many 
students would have been in our cohort four years 
later if no students had dropped out. This requires 
us to adjust for population changes. Obviously if a 
significant number of students moved out of the 
country (or region, or state) while our cohort was in 
high school, we would want to lower our estimate 
of the cohort size to avoid labeling the students who 
moved out as dropouts. Similarly, if students moved 
into the country (or region, or state) we would want 
to increase our estimate of the cohort size. 

We cannot directly measure the change in our 
cohort's population using enrollment data. However, 
we can measure something very close to it: the over- 
all change in the high school population. We can rea- 
sonably expect that population changes in successive 
student cohorts will be similar. There is no reason to 
think that, say, large numbers of 10* graders will 
flee a state at the same time as large numbers of 11* 
graders are flocking into it. 



We add up total high school enrollment in the year 
our cohort entered high school (1997-98) and the year 
it left (2000-01). Then we subtract the former from 
the latter to get the change in the high school popu- 
lation, and divide this by the total high school en- 
rollment in the year our cohort entered high school 
(1997-98) to get the percentage change in the high 
school population. We multiply this by our 
smoothed estimate of the cohort size in 9* grade to 
estimate the change in the cohort population, then 
add this change to our 9* grade cohort estimate to 
get our 12* grade cohort estimate. 

Now we have our denominator. All that remains is 
to divide the numerator (the number of diplomas 
awarded in spring 2001) by the denominator (our 
estimate of the size of our cohort in 2000-01). The 
result is the graduation rate. 

For example: to calculate the graduation rate of black 
students in Florida, we begin by taking the average 
of the state's 8* grade black enrollment in 1996-97 
(41,625), its 9* grade black enrollment in 1997-98 
(53,365), and its 10* grade black enrollment in 1998- 
99 (42,698). This gives us our smoothed 9* grade co- 
hort estimate (45,896). We then add up the state's 
total high school enrollment for black students in 
1997-98 (150,748) and in 2000-01 (164,237), subtract 
the former from the latter to get the population 
change (13,489), and divide this by the total high 
school enrollment in 1997-98 to get the percentage 
high school population change (8.95%). We multi- 
ply this by our 9* grade cohort estimate to get our 
estimate of the change in the cohort population 
(4,108) and add this to our 9* grade cohort estimate 
to get our 12* grade cohort estimate (50,003).® Finally, 
we divide the number of high school diplomas 
awarded to black students in Florida in spring 2001 
(23,608) by our 12* grade cohort estimate to get our 
graduation rate for black students in Florida (47%). 

Though our adjustments for population changes are 
effective in large cohorts (e.g. whites in Texas) they 
are vulnerable in small cohorts (e.g. American Indi- 
ans in Rhode Island). Particularly small cohorts, as 
well as those with exceptionally high population 
changes, are more susceptible to unique events that 
our population adjustments cannot adequately ac- 
count for. These cohorts could distort the results of 
our enrollment adjustments and produce implau- 
sible results. 
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Because of the sensitivity of our estimates to enroll- 
ment anomalies, the Greene Method applies a set of 
rules for eliminating graduation estimates. We elimi- 
nate any cohort for which the smoothed 9* grade 
cohort estimate before adjusting for population 
change is fewer than 200 students, as well as any 
cohort for which there is a greater than 30% popula- 
tion change. Furthermore, if a cohort has a smoothed 
9* grade cohort estimate of fewer than 2,000 students, 
we eliminate it if it has a population change greater 
than 20%. These rules allow us to focus exclusively 
on cohorts for which we have greater confidence and 
eliminate those where anomalies within the popu- 
lation or a limited cohort enrollment are more likely 
to taint the results. 

College Readiness Rate 

In addition to calculating high school graduation rates 
using the Greene Method, we also calculate college 
readiness rates in this study. We are able to do this by 
taking advantage of a large national study performed 
for NGES on a sample of 1998 high school graduates. 
The study, called the "NAEP High School Transcript 
Study," compiled detailed information on the high 
school record of each student in its representative 
sample, including courses taken and scores on the 1998 
administration of the NAEP reading test (a nationally 
administered standardized test).^ Although the data in 
this study are from 1998, we have no reason to believe 
that levels of college readiness had changed dramati- 
cally by 2001, so we use these data when calculating 
our estimate of the 2001 college readiness rate. 

We measure college readiness by applying three 
screens that separate those who do or do not meet 
three minimum requirements that are necessary to 
apply to virtually any four-year college. It is impor- 
tant to note that our screens are specifically intended 
to measure the job that public schools do in making 
students college-ready — that is, the movement of stu- 
dents through the public school "pipeline." Thus, our 
screens do not look for students who have "leaked" 
out of the public school pipeline but have subse- 
quently made themselves college-ready. Por ex- 
ample, a student might drop out of high school and 
then obtain a GED and attend community college 
classes to make himself college-ready. Such a stu- 
dent is to be commended for bouncing back, but he 
is not to be counted as a student who successfully 
navigated the public school pipeline. 



The first screen is the most obvious: a student must 
have completed high school to apply to college. Thus, 
our high school graduation rate also serves as our 
first screen for college readiness. The percentage of 
each group that passes the first screen is simply the 
Greene Method estimate of the high school gradua- 
tion rate for that group. 

Our second screen looks at student transcripts. Gol- 
leges will only consider applications from students 
who have taken a certain set of courses. To pass our 
second screen, a student must have taken four years 
of English, three years of math, and two years each of 
natural science, social science, and foreign language. 
This standard reflects the minimum coursework a stu- 
dent must have to apply to four-year colleges with 
any reasonable hope of attending. 

To develop this screen, we reviewed transcript require- 
ments for admission at a number of four-year colleges, 
including state universities in GaUfomia, Texas, Plorida, 
New York, Illinois, and Michigan, representing a large 
portion of aU public imiversity students in the coim- 
try. In particular, we focused our review on colleges 
that would be representative of the lowest level of pres- 
tige and selectivity, such as the GaUfomia State Uni- 
versity system, the Gity University of New York system, 
and Wayne State University in Michigan. Our transcript 
screen is the very lowest set of requirements we f oimd 
among all the coUeges we examined; most of the col- 
leges we reviewed actuaUy had entrance requirements 
stricter than our screen. 

Our transcript screen is not intended to represent 
the very lowest set of requirements at any college 
an 5 Twhere. No doubt one could find examples of 
colleges with lower requirements. However, the 
number of admission slots available at these colleges 
must pale to insignificance in comparison to the 
number of public high school graduates lacking solid 
academic transcripts, even if such graduates were 
only a very small portion of all graduates. If hun- 
dreds of thousands of students are graduating each 
year without academic courses on their transcripts, 
it would be cold comfort to point out that a tiny num- 
ber of them will nonetheless be able to go to college 
at the few schools that will take them. 

What our transcript screen does represent is the mini- 
mum coursework a student should have if he has any 
serious intention of attending a four-year college right 
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out of high school. Even the least prestigious and se- 
lective colleges believe that students lacking these 
courses do not have the minimal skills that the courses 
are meant to convey. Any student whose transcript 
does not pass our screen does not have a reasonable 
chance of being accepted to a four-year college. 

Our third screen looks at basic reading skills. A stu- 
dent who has taken all the right courses still can't go 
to college if he does not possess the basic literacy skills 
required of students in four-year colleges. The NAEP 
Transcript Study allows us to measure the academic 
performance of a representative sample of high school 
graduates, as opposed to measuring the performance 
of only those students who choose to take a college 
entrance exam. Also, crucially, we can identify gradu- 
ates who pass our transcript screen and measure their 
academic performance separately. A student passes 
our third screen if his NAEP reading score is at least 
265, the official cutoff for what NAEP calls a "basic" 
level of achievement, the lowest level of achievement 
it recognizes (see Loomis and Bourque 2001). 

To measure outcomes for the second and third screens, 
we analyze the data from the NAEP Transcript Study. 
We exclude students who graduated with alternative 
forms of certification, such as certificates of atten- 
dance, as well as students who attended private 
schools. Then we determine what percentage of the 
high school graduates in the study pass our transcript 
screen, and what percentage of those who pass the 
transcript screen also pass the test score screen.^ Pi- 
nally, we apply all three screens by multiplying the 
percentage of students who graduate high school by 
the percentage of graduates who pass the transcript 
screen by the number of transcript-ready graduates 
who pass the test score screen. 

The student sample in the NAEP Transcript Study 
is large enough to be representative at the national 
and regional level, but not large enough to still be 
representative if broken down all the way to the state 
level. When analyzing the data from this study for 
our second and third college-readiness screens, we 
did not break it down to the state level. Instead, we 
calculated figures for each region and then used the 
regional figures as estimates for each state. Thus 
while our national and regional figures for college 
readiness are the result of direct measurement, our 
state figures are estimates that do not reflect varia- 
tion within each region. Por this reason our state- 



level college readiness figures should be accepted 
with a lower degree of confidence than our regional 
and national figures. 

Comparison of Overall, College-Ready, and 
College-Entering Populations 

Using our estimate of the national college readiness 
rate for students of different races, we address the 
question of whether lower college attendance rates 
of black and Hispanic students is attributable to 
lower college readiness rates among those groups. 
If the K-12 education system is disproportionately 
failing to prepare black and Hispanic students to 
apply to college, this may explain why so few stu- 
dents in those groups attend college. To the extent 
that lower college attendance by black and Hispanic 
students is attributable to lower college readiness 
rates, it cannot be attributed to insufficient financial 
aid or inadequate affirmative action policies. 

We begin with Census population data on the over- 
all 18-year-old population in 2000.^ Then we multi- 
ply the number of 18-year-olds in each racial group 
by our national college readiness rate for that group. 
This gives us a picture of the college-ready popula- 
tion in that year.® 

Reliable data for the racial composition of incoming 
college freshmen in 2000 are not readily available. But 
we are able to calculate a good estimate by using en- 
rollment data for racial groups among all four-year 
college students, taken from the NCES report "En- 
rollment in Postsecondary Institutions, Eall 2000 and 
Einancial Statistics, Eiscal Year 2000."^ We calculate 
each racial group's percentage of all four-year college 
students in 2000 and then use this as an estimate of 
the racial composition of incoming freshmen in that 
year.^° To translate these percentages into estimated 
enrollment numbers, we multiplied them by the total 
number of incoming freshmen in four-year colleges 
in 2000, taken from the Digest of Education Statistics^ 

Results 

Eligh School Graduation Rate 

The overall results of our calculation of high school 
graduation rates are provided in Tables 1 and 2. The 
national high school graduation rate for the class of 
2001 was 70%. This represents a one-point increase 
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from the Greene Method calculation of the gradua- 
tion rate for the class of 2000, which in turn was a 
one-point increase over the Greene Method calcula- 
tion for the class of 1998 (see Greene and Winters 
2002). While these one-point increments of move- 
ment are too small to represent a sizeable change in 
the graduation rate, the upward direction of the 
trend is encouraging. Nonetheless, with 30% of all 
high school students failing to graduate, the public 
school system clearly has a long way to go. 

The state with the highest graduation rate in the na- 
tion was North Dakota, with a rate of 89%. North 
Dakota had the second highest graduation rate for 
the previous year. Other states with high gradua- 
tion rates include Utah (87%), Iowa (85%), South 
Dakota (85%), and West Virginia (84%). 

The state with the lowest graduation rate in the na- 
tion was Florida, with a rate of 56%. Florida also had 
the lowest graduation rate for the previous year. 
Other states with low graduation rates include Geor- 
gia (56%), South Garolina (57%), Tennessee (60%), 
and Nevada (61%). 

There were regional differences as well. Graduation 
rates in the Northeast (73%) and Midwest (77%) were 
higher than the overall national figure, while gradu- 
ation rates in the South (65%) and West (69%) were 
lower than the national figure. Flowever, when in- 
terpreting these results we should also bear in mind 
the regional results for our calculation of college 
readiness rates (see below). 

The results of our calculation of high school gradua- 
tion rates broken down by racial group are provided 
in Table 1 and separately in Tables 3-7. The overall 
graduation rate for white students was 72%; for black 
students, 51%; for Flispanic students, 52%; for Asian 
students, 79%; and for American Indian students, 54%. 
Thus the graduation rates for black, Flispanic, and 
American Indian students continue to be significantly 
lower than those of white and Asian students. 

The states with the highest graduation rates for par- 
ticular racial groups were North Dakota for white 
students (93%), New Mexico for black students 
(73%), Louisiana for Flispanic students (74%), Ar- 
kansas for Asian students (94%), and Oklahoma for 
American Indian students (72%). The states with the 
lowest graduation rates for particular racial groups 



were Florida for white students (61%), Wisconsin for 
black students (44%), New York for Flispanic stu- 
dents (42%), Mississippi for Asian students (65%), 
and Wyoming for American Indian students (40%). 

We had to exclude some states from our racial group 
analyses because enrollments in those states were not 
provided broken down by race in every year. For this 
reason, our national figures for the graduation rates 
of racial groups should be interpreted cautiously, as 
they do not include data from every state. Also, the 
set of states excluded for this reason is different from 
those excluded from our racial group analyses in pre- 
vious years, so comparisons should not be drawn 
between class of 2000 and class of 2001 figures. In 
particular, the inclusion of two large states — Michi- 
gan and Ohio — in this year's national calculations for 
white and black students will render them non-com- 
parable to the previous year's figures. 

In other cases, particular racial cohorts in some states 
were excluded because they were too small or too 
mobile to allow a reliable estimate of their gradua- 
tion rates. Flowever, even though their individual 
results are not reported separately, the data from 
these racial cohorts were included when we calcu- 
lated our national analyses of racial groups. 

College Readiness Rate 

The results of our calculations of college readiness 
rates are provided in Tables 8 and 9. Table 8 gives the 
percentage of all students who pass our first two 
screens. These students have graduated high school 
with a regular diploma and having taken the neces- 
sary courses to apply to college. Nationally, 36% of 
all students meet these criteria. For white students the 
percentage passing these two screens is 39%; for black 
students, 25%; for Flispanic students, 22%; for Asian 
students, 46%; for American Indian students, 21%. 

Table 9 gives the percentage of all students who pass 
all three of our screens — that is, the college readiness 
rate. The national college readiness rate was 32%. 
There were significant differences between racial 
groups. The national white college readiness rate was 
37%, the national black college readiness rate was 20%, 
the national Flispanic college readiness rate was 16%, 
the national Asian college readiness rate was 38%, and 
the national American Indian college readiness rate 
was 14%. 
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Two of the regions we analyzed, the Northeast and 
the Midwest, had the same college readiness rate as 
the nation overall (32%) while the South had a higher 
rate (38%) and the West had a lower rate (25%). Given 
that the Northeast and Midwest have high school 
graduation rates higher than the nation overall, for 
their college readiness rates to be the same as the 
nation overall it would have to be the case that stu- 
dents in those regions who do graduate high school 
are less likely than the average U.S. student to be 
college ready. Meanwhile, the South had the lowest 
graduation rate of any region but the highest col- 
lege readiness rate, indicating that among those who 
do graduate from Southern high schools a particu- 
larly high percentage is college ready. 

In most cases, the difference between the figures in 
Table 8 and the figures in Table 9 are relatively small, 
which may lead some to conclude that the transcript 
screen disqualifies a much larger number of students 
than the reading skills screen. This appearance is 
misleading, because large numbers of students are 
excluded by both screens. Students who haven't 
taken college-preparatory courses are more likely to 
be unable to read at Basic level on NAEP than stu- 
dents who have taken such courses. Thus, which- 
ever screen is applied first (transcript or reading 
skills) will remove a large number of students, leav- 
ing behind a relatively small number of students to 
be caught by the remaining screen. See the Conclu- 
sion for further discussion. 

Comparison of Overall, College-Ready, and 
College-Entering Populations 

The results of our comparison of the overall, college- 
ready, and college-entering populations are pro- 
vided in Table 10. Because black and Hispanic 
students have lower college readiness rates, it fol- 
lows that they will make up a smaller portion of the 
college-ready population than of the overall popu- 
lation. Our calculation is that while black students 
made up 14% of the overall 18-year-old population 
in 2000, they made up only 9% of college-ready 18- 
year-olds in that year, and while Hispanic students 
made up 17% of all 18-year-olds, they made up only 
9% of college-ready 18-year-olds. 

These figures are very similar to the racial composi- 
tion of the 2000 college-entering population. Black 
students, who made up 9% of the college-ready 



population, made up 11% of the college-entering 
population; Hispanic students, who also made up 
9% of the college-ready population, made up 7% of 
the college-entering population. Our estimate of the 
size of the overall college-ready population is also 
very similar to the actual size of the 2000 college- 
entering population; we estimate that there were 
about 1,299,000 college-ready 18-year-olds in 2000, 
and the actual number of persons entering college 
for the first time in that year was about 1,341,000. 

Conclusion 

Our calculation of high school graduation rates dem- 
onstrates that the public school system is not only 
losing 30% of all its students before graduation, it 
also loses disproportionately more black and His- 
panic students than white and Asian students. Our 
calculation of college readiness rates shows that only 
32% of all students — fewer than half of those who 
graduate and about one-third of all students who 
enter high school — leave high school with the bare 
minimum qualifications necessary to apply to col- 
lege. Again, black and Hispanic graduates are dis- 
proportionately not college ready as compared to 
their white and Asian peers. 

Our estimate of the college-ready population is very 
similar to the actual college-entering population, in 
terms of both its size and its racial composition. 
There are no large differences between the number 
of students in each racial group who graduate from 
high school college-ready and the number in each 
racial group who are entering college. In the case 
of black students, however, the difference between 
the two populations does stand out, not for the size 
of the difference but because the number actually 
attending college is larger than the number who are 
college ready. There are a number of possible ex- 
planations for this. One is simply measurement er- 
ror; these figures are estimates, not exact counts. 
Another is that black students may be more likely 
than other students to become college ready 
through alternative means — recall that our study 
measures only those who become college ready 
through the public school pipeline, excluding those 
who become college ready on their own. Finally, it 
is possible that a significant number of black stu- 
dents are being admitted to college without being 
college ready. All three of these explanations may 
be true to some extent. 
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Based on the overall findings of our sfudy, we con- 
clude fhaf by far fhe mosf imporfanf reason black 
and Hispanic sfudenfs are underrepresenfed in col- 
lege is fhe failure of fhe K-12 educafion sysfem fo 
prepare fhem for college, rafher fhan insufficienf fi- 
nancial aid or inadequafe affirmative acfion policies. 
Our calculations indicafe fhaf fhere is nof a large dis- 
parify befween fhe populafion fhaf is minimally 
qualified fo attend college and fhe populafion fhaf 
acfually does affend college, which would be fhe case 
if large numbers of sfudenfs were kepf ouf of col- 
lege by financial hardship or inadequafe affirmafive 
acfion. While some college-ready sfudenfs are un- 
doubfedly denied fhe opporfunify fo affend college, 
fhe resulfs of fhis sfudy suggesf fhaf fhe number of 
such sfudenfs is nof large. 

If seems likely fhaf fhe primary effecf of more ag- 
gressive affirmafive acfion policies would nof be fo 
expand fhe college attendance of minorities buf fo 
change fhe exisfing disfribufion of minorify college 
sfudenfs. Affirmafive acfion policies cannof increase 
fhe fofal number of minorify sfudenfs who are col- 
lege ready. If large numbers of college-ready minor- 
ify sfudenfs were nof currenfly enrolling in college, 
one mighf argue fhaf more aggressive affirmafive 
acfion mighf expand new opporfunifies fo fhose sfu- 
denfs. Buf given fhaf almosf fhe enfire pool of col- 
lege-ready black and Hispanic sfudenfs already 
enrolls in college, fhe only fhing leff for affirmafive 
acfion fo do is fo shuffle fhose sfudenfs around from 
school fo school. Infensified affirmafive acfion poli- 
cies mighf raise fhe number of black and Hispanic 
sfudenfs af a particular school, buf fhese gains would 
have fo come almosf enfirely from losses af ofher 
schools. 

Some mighf be fempfed fo expand college opporfu- 
nifies by pressuring colleges fo lower fheir enfrance 
sfandards, in parficular by dropping fheir franscripf 
requiremenfs. Buf colleges do nof require applicanfs 
fo have faken parficular academic courses simply 
because fhey enjoy grafuifously formenfing high 
school sfudenfs or because fhey' re getting kickbacks 
from fhe nafion's English and mafh feachers. Col- 
leges believe fhaf fhe courses fhey require convey 
crucial skills fhaf sfudenfs will need fo gef by in col- 



lege. There isn'f much poinf in pressuring colleges 
fo accepf sfudenfs who haven'f faken mafh classes if 
fhose sfudenfs are jusf going fo flunk ouf of college 
lafer because fhey lacked fhe necessary mafh skills. 

The colleges' position fhaf academic courses in high 
school convey skills fhaf are necessary in college is 
reasonable, and fhe dafa we collecfed in our sfudy 
provide some supporf for if. Sfudenfs who passed our 
franscripf screen were more likely fo read af Basic level 
on fhe NAEP (88.2%) fhan sfudenfs who did nof 
(66.9%). This gap was similar across all racial groups. 
Eor example, among black sfudenfs 79.2% of sfudenfs 
passing our franscripf screen read af Basic level, com- 
pared fo 54.6% of sfudenfs nof passing fhe screen; 
among Hispanic sfudenfs 74.8% of sfudenfs passing 
our franscripf screen read af Basic level, compared fo 
54.5% of sfudenfs nof passing fhe screen. 

Einally, some may say fhe blame for low rafes of 
college readiness lies wifh fhe inabilify of fhe sfu- 
denfs fhemselves fo learn rafher fhan wifh fhe job 
public schools do of feaching fhem. They may argue 
fhaf fhe problem of college readiness can'f be solved 
imfil poverfy, racism, illegitimacy, and a hosf of ofher 
social ills are cured firsf. No doubf if is frue fhaf a 
cerfain number of sfudenfs will nof graduafe college- 
ready regardless of whaf schools do, because fhey 
lack eifher fhe abilify or fhe mofivafion fo achieve 
college readiness. However, fhe pofenfial effecf — 
posifive or negafive — fhaf public schools can have 
on fhe college readiness of fheir sfudenfs is very 
large. If seems likely fhaf very few people would go 
so far as fo say fhaf fhe public school sysfem is now 
doing fhe besf possible job of preparing sfudenfs for 
college. The exisfence of ofher social problems does 
nof excuse fhe public school sysfem's inadequafe 
performance. 

So long as fhe public educafion sysfem dispropor- 
fionafely fails fo produce college-ready black and 
Hispanic graduafes, fhose populafions will always 
be underrepresenfed in college. No amounf of finan- 
cial aid or affirmafive acfion can change fhis mafh- 
emafical realify. Reform of fhe K-12 educafion sysfem 
is fhe key fo improving college access for fhese 
groups. 
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Endnotes 

1. GED is an acronym for General Educational Development. Some people mistakenly believe that 
the "E" in "GED" stands for "equivalency." 

2. These data are available at http:/ /www.nces.ed.gov/ccd/stnfis.asp . 

3. Numbers do not sum exactly due to rounding. 

4. Two racial group cohorts (American Indian students in Alabama and Asian students in 
Oklahoma) were excluded because of suspected problems with the available data. A few data (the 
number of white 8th graders in Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin in 1996-97; the total grade-level 
enrollment figures in Michigan since 1997-98; and the total grade-level enrollment and diploma figures 
in the District of Columbia since 1998-99) were inaccurate in the CCD files; we obtained correct data 
from state officials. 

5. Data from this study are protected by confidentiality laws and are made available only to 
researchers who obtain a Restricted Use Data License from NCES. 

6. Not every student in the NAEP Transcript Study has a NAEP test score provided. Por the 
transcript screen we analyze the entire data set, while for the test score screen we analyze only those 
students for whom a test score is provided. 

7. These data are available at http: / / factfinder.census.gov/servlet/ 

DTGeoSearchByListServlet?ds name=DEC 2000 SP2 U& lang=en& ts=77125736842 ; select which 
geographic areas to view, choose Table PCT3 ("Sex by Age"), and then go to "Change Selections" and 
choose "Race or Ethnic Groups." 

8. This method has a limitation: it assumes that private schools produce college-ready graduates at 
the same rate as public schools. In reality, it is probable that private schools produce college-ready 
graduates at a higher rate. However, data on the college readiness of private-school graduates are not 
readily available. We chose this method for estimating the total population of college-ready graduates 
because it probably overestimates minority achievement somewhat rather than underestimating it. 

White students are more likely than minorities to attend private schools, so if this method does 
underestimate the college readiness of private-school graduates (as is probably the case) this will 
disproportionately reduce our estimate of white student college readiness, thus boosting our estimate of 
the portion of college-ready graduates who are minorities. Since part of our purpose is to look for 
evidence of problems in the education of minority students in the K-12 system, we deemed it safer to 
overestimate minority achievement somewhat rather than underestimate it. 

9. These data are available at http: / /nces.ed.gov/pubs2002/2002212.pdf . 

10. We have no reason to believe that there are significant differences in racial composition among 
college cohorts that are very close to one another in time. Incoming freshmen in 2000 should look very 
much like incoming freshmen in 1999, 1998, and 1997. 

11. These data are available at http: / /nces.ed.gov/pubs2003/2003060.pdf; see Table 181. 

12. Eor convenience we refer to Hispanic ethnicity as a "racial" group. Hispanic students are not 
included in any other group. 
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Appendix Table 1: 


High School Graduation Rate by State and Race 
American 

Total Indian Asian Hispanic Black 


White 


Northeast Region 


73% 


56% 


76% 


45% 


52% 


79% 


Connecticut 


70% 


1 


1 


47% 


56% 


77% 


M aine 


74% 


1 


1 


1 


1 


75% 


Massachusetts 


73% 


1 


76% 


49% 


65% 


78% 


N ew Hampshire 


72% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


N ew J ersey 


84% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


New York 


65% 


63% 


75% 


42% 


47% 


77% 


Pennsyivania 


78% 


1 


85% 


49% 


58% 


83% 


Rhode Isiand 


71% 


1 


66% 


56% 


63% 


75% 


Vermont 


79% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Midwest Region 


77% 


54% 


82% 


54% 


53% 


82% 


iiiinois 


74% 


64% 


94% 


53% 


53% 


84% 


indiana 


74% 


1 


84% 


59% 


53% 


78% 


Iowa 


85% 


1 


89% 


1 


58% 


87% 


Kansas 


76% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M ichigan 


73% 


56% 


82% 


53% 


56% 


78% 


M innesota 


80% 


46% 


67% 


1 


1 


86% 


M issouri 


74% 


1 


91% 


1 


58% 


77% 


N ebraska 


84% 


40% 


83% 


1 


55% 


89% 


North Dakota 


89% 


50% 


1 


1 


1 


93% 


Ohio 


78% 


1 


92% 


61% 


52% 


82% 


South Dakota 


85% 


1 


1 


1 


1 


88% 


Wisconsin 


81% 


54% 


1 


55% 


44% 


87% 


South Region 


65% 


70% 


83% 


55% 


57% 


72% 


Alabama 


66% 


1 


79% 


1 


59% 


70% 


Arkansas 


75% 


1 


94% 


1 


69% 


78% 


Delaware 


70% 


1 


1 


44% 


58% 


74% 


District Of Columbia 


63% 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Florida 


56% 


1 


80% 


48% 


47% 


61% 


Georgia 


56% 


1 


72% 


1 


46% 


63% 


Kentucky 


71% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Louisiana 


70% 


54% 


89% 


74% 


62% 


76% 


M aryland 


74% 


1 


88% 


62% 


66% 


78% 


M ississippi 


64% 


1 


65% 


1 


61% 


68% 


North Carolina 


63% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


0 klahoma 


77% 


72% 


1 


1 


66% 


80% 


South Carolina 


57% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Tennessee 


60% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Texas 


67% 


61% 


83% 


57% 


62% 


77% 


Virginia 


74% 


1 


84% 


1 


64% 


77% 


West Virginia 


84% 


1 


1 


1 


70% 


85% 


West Region 


69% 


56% 


81% 


55% 


57% 


75% 


Alaska 


64% 


50% 


1 


60% 


64% 


68% 


Arizona 


69% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Califo rnia 


67% 


64% 


84% 


56% 


58% 


77% 


Colorado 


68% 


46% 


75% 


47% 


56% 


74% 


Hawaii 


70% 


1 


73% 


64% 


51% 


64% 


Idaho 


81% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M ontana 


81% 


53% 


1 


1 


1 


85% 


Nevada 


61% 


55% 


1 


1 


50% 


69% 


N ew M exico 


67% 


62% 


85% 


62% 


73% 


79% 


Oregon 


66% 


47% 


76% 


43% 


50% 


69% 


Utah 


87% 


62% 


74% 


1 


1 


90% 


Washington 


66% 


48% 


77% 


48% 


53% 


69% 


Wyoming 


77% 


40% 


1 


65% 


1 


79% 


National 


70% 


54% 


79% 


52% 


51% 


72% 


M = M issing racial group data 












1 = Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate 
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Appendix Table 2: Ranking of States 
by High School Graduation Rate 

Rank State Graduation Rate 


1 


North Dakota 


89% 


2 


Utah 


87% 


3 


Iowa 


85% 


4 


South Dakota 


85% 


5 


West Virginia 


84% 


6 


Nebraska 


84% 


7 


N ew J ersey 


84% 


8 


Wisconsin 


81% 


9 


Montana 


81% 


10 


idaho 


81% 


11 


M innesota 


80% 


12 


Vermont 


79% 


13 


Pennsyivania 


78% 


14 


Ohio 


78% 


15 


Wyoming 


77% 


16 


OKiahoma 


77% 


17 


Kansas 


76% 


18 


Arkansas 


75% 


19 


M aine 


74% 


20 


Indiana 


74% 


21 


M issouri 


74% 


22 


liiinois 


74% 


23 


M aryiand 


74% 


24 


Virginia 


74% 


25 


Massachusetts 


73% 


26 


M ichigan 


73% 


27 


New Hampshire 


72% 


28 


Rhode Isiand 


71% 


29 


Kentucky 


71% 


30 


Connecticut 


70% 


31 


Hawaii 


70% 


32 


Louisiana 


70% 


33 


Deiaware 


70% 


34 


Arizona 


69% 


35 


Coiorado 


68% 


36 


Caiifornia 


67% 


37 


Texas 


67% 


38 


New Mexico 


67% 


39 


Washington 


66% 


40 


Oregon 


66% 


41 


Aiabama 


66% 


42 


N ew Yo rk 


65% 


43 


Mississippi 


64% 


44 


Aiaska 


64% 


45 


North Caroiina 


63% 


46 


District Of Coiumbia 


63% 


47 


Nevada 


61% 


48 


Tennessee 


60% 


49 


South Caroiina 


57% 


50 


Georgia 


56% 


51 


FioricTa 


56% 




National 


70% 


M = 


= M issing racial group data 




1 = 


Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate | 



Appendix Table 3: Ranking of States 
by White High School Graduation Rate 

Rank State White Graduation Rate 


1 


North Dakota 


93% 


2 


Utah 


90% 


3 


N ebraska 


89% 


4 


South Dakota 


88% 


5 


Wisconsin 


87% 


6 


iowa 


87% 


7 


M innesota 


86% 


8 


West Virginia 


85% 


9 


M ontana 


85% 


10 


liiinois 


84% 


11 


Pennsyivania 


83% 


12 


Ohio 


82% 


13 


0 kiahoma 


80% 


14 


N ew M exico 


79% 


15 


Wyoming 


79% 


16 


M aryiand 


78% 


17 


Arkansas 


78% 


18 


M ichigan 


78% 


19 


Massachusetts 


78% 


20 


Indiana 


78% 


21 


Virginia 


77% 


22 


M issouri 


77% 


23 


New York 


77% 


24 


Connecticut 


77% 


25 


Texas 


77% 


26 


Caiifornia 


77% 


27 


Louisiana 


76% 


28 


Rhode Isiand 


75% 


29 


M aine 


75% 


30 


Deiaware 


74% 


31 


Coiorado 


74% 


32 


Aiabama 


70% 


33 


Oregon 


69% 


34 


Nevada 


69% 


35 


Washington 


69% 


36 


Aiaska 


68% 


37 


M ississippi 


68% 


38 


Hawaii 


64% 


39 


Georgia 


63% 


40 


Fiorida 


61% 




Arizona 


M 




District Of Coiumbia 


1 




Idaho 


M 




Kansas 


M 




Kentucky 


M 




New Hampshire 


M 




N ew J ersey 


M 




North Caroiina 


M 




South Caroiina 


M 




Tennessee 


M 




Vermont 


M 




National 


72% 


M = 


= M issing racial group data 




1 = 


Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate | 
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Appendix Table 4: Ranking of States 
by Black High School Graduation Rate 

Rank State Black Graduation Rate 


1 


N ew M exico 


73% 


2 


West Virginia 


70% 


3 


Arkansas 


69% 


4 


M aryland 


66% 


5 


0 klahoma 


66% 


6 


Massachusetts 


65% 


7 


Virginia 


64% 


8 


Alaska 


64% 


9 


Rhode Island 


63% 


10 


Louisiana 


62% 


11 


Texas 


62% 


12 


M ississippi 


61% 


13 


Alabama 


59% 


14 


California 


58% 


15 


M issouri 


58% 


16 


Iowa 


58% 


17 


Delaware 


58% 


18 


Pennsylvania 


58% 


19 


Colorado 


56% 


20 


Connecticut 


56% 


21 


M ichigan 


56% 


22 


N ebraska 


55% 


23 


Indiana 


53% 


24 


Illinois 


53% 


25 


Washington 


53% 


26 


Ohio 


52% 


27 


Hawaii 


51% 


28 


Oregon 


50% 


29 


Nevada 


50% 


30 


Florida 


47% 


31 


New York 


47% 


32 


Georgia 


46% 


33 


Wisconsin 


44% 




Arizona 


M 




District Of Columbia 


1 




Idaho 


M 




Kansas 


M 




Kentucky 


M 




M aine 


1 




M innesota 


1 




M ontana 


1 




New Hampshire 


M 




N ew J ersey 


M 




North Carolina 


M 




North Dakota 


1 




South Carolina 


M 




South Dakota 


1 




Tennessee 


M 




Utah 


1 




Vermont 


M 




Wyoming 


1 




National 


51% 


M = 


= M issing racial group data 




1 = 


Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate 



Appendix Table 5: Ranking of States by 
Hispanic High School Graduation Rate 

Rank State Hispanic Graduation Rate 


1 


Louisiana 


74% 


2 


Wyoming 


65% 


3 


Hawaii 


64% 


4 


N ew M exico 


62% 


5 


M aryland 


62% 


6 


Ohio 


61% 


7 


Alaska 


60% 


8 


Indiana 


59% 


9 


Texas 


57% 


10 


Rhode Island 


56% 


11 


California 


56% 


12 


Wisconsin 


55% 


13 


Illinois 


53% 


14 


M ichigan 


53% 


15 


M assachusetts 


49% 


16 


Pennsylvania 


49% 


17 


Washington 


48% 


18 


Florida 


48% 


19 


Colorado 


47% 


20 


Connecticut 


47% 


21 


Delaware 


44% 


22 


Oregon 


43% 


23 


New York 


42% 




Alabama 


1 




Arizona 


M 




Arkansas 


1 




District Of Columbia 


1 




Georgia 


1 




Idaho 


M 




Iowa 


1 




Kansas 


M 




Kentucky 


M 




M aine 


1 




M innesota 


1 




M ississippi 


1 




M issouri 


1 




M ontana 


1 




N ebraska 


1 




Nevada 


1 




New Hampshire 


M 




NewJ ersey 


M 




North Carolina 


M 




North Dakota 


1 




0 klahoma 


1 




South Carolina 


M 




South Dakota 


1 




Tennessee 


M 




Utah 


1 




Vermont 


M 




Virginia 


1 




West Virginia 


1 




National 


52% 


M = 


= M issing racial group data 




1 = 


Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate | 
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Appendix Table 7: Ranking of States 
by American Indian High School 
Graduation Rate 

American Indian 
Rank State Graduation Rate 


1 


0 kiahoma 


72% 


2 


Caiifornia 


64% 


3 


liiinois 


64% 


4 


New York 


63% 


5 


N ew M exico 


62% 


6 


Utah 


62% 


7 


Texas 


61% 


8 


M ichigan 


56% 


9 


Nevada 


55% 


10 


Louisiana 


54% 


11 


Wisconsin 


54% 


12 


M ontana 


53% 


13 


Aiaska 


50% 


14 


North Dakota 


50% 


15 


Washington 


48% 


16 


Oregon 


47% 


17 


Coiorado 


46% 


18 


M innesota 


46% 


19 


N ebraska 


40% 


20 


Wyoming 


40% 




Aiabama 


1 




Arizona 


M 




Arkansas 


1 




Connecticut 


1 




Deiaware 


1 




District Of Coiumbia 1 




Fiorida 


1 




Georgia 


1 




Hawaii 


1 




Idaho 


M 




Indiana 


1 




Iowa 


1 




Kansas 


M 




Kentucky 


M 




M aine 


1 




M aryland 


1 




Massachusetts 


1 




M ississippi 


1 




M issouri 


1 




New Hampshire 


M 




NewJ ersey 


M 




North Caroiina 


M 




Ohio 


1 




Pennsyivania 


1 




Rhode Isiand 


1 




South Caroiina 


M 




South Dakota 


1 




Tennessee 


M 




Vermont 


M 




Virginia 


1 




West Virginia 


1 




National 


54% 


M = 


= M issing racial group data 




1 = 


Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate 



Appendix Table 6: Ranking of States 
by Asian High School Graduation Rate 

Asian 

Rank State Graduation Rate 


1 


Arkansas 


94% 


2 


liiinois 


94% 


3 


Ohio 


92% 


4 


M issouri 


91% 


5 


Louisiana 


89% 


6 


iowa 


89% 


7 


M aryiand 


88% 


8 


Pennsyivania 


85% 


9 


N ew M exico 


85% 


10 


Caiifornia 


84% 


11 


Indiana 


84% 


12 


Virginia 


84% 


13 


N ebraska 


83% 


14 


Texas 


83% 


15 


M ichigan 


82% 


16 


Fiorida 


80% 


17 


Aiabama 


79% 


18 


Washington 


77% 


19 


Oregon 


76% 


20 


Massachusetts 


76% 


21 


Coiorado 


75% 


22 


New York 


75% 


23 


Utah 


74% 


24 


Hawaii 


73% 


25 


Georgia 


72% 


26 


M innesota 


67% 


27 


Rhode Isiand 


66% 


28 


M ississippi 


65% 




Connecticut 


1 




Aiaska 


1 




Arizona 


M 




Deiaware 


1 




District Of Coiumbia i 




idaho 


M 




Kansas 


M 




Kentucky 


M 




M aine 


1 




M ontana 


1 




N evada 


1 




New Hampshire 


M 




NewJ ersey 


M 




North Caroiina 


M 




North Dakota 


1 




0 kiahoma 


1 




South Caroiina 


M 




South Dakota 


1 




Tennessee 


M 




Vermont 


M 




West Virginia 


1 




Wisconsin 


1 




Wyoming 


1 




National 


79% 


M = 


= M issing racial group data 




1 = 


Insufficient data to calculate graduation rate | 
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Appendix Table 8: Proportion of AN Students Who Graduate with College- 
Ready Transcripts 



American 





Total 


Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Northeast Region 


41% 


42% 


38% 


19% 


28% 


47% 


Connecticut 


40% 


M 


M 


20% 


29% 


46% 


M aine 


42% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


45% 


M assachusetts 


41% 


M 


38% 


21% 


35% 


47% 


N ew Hampshire 


40% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


N ew J ersey 


47% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


N ew Yo rk 


36% 


47% 


37% 


18% 


25% 


46% 


Pennsyivania 


44% 


M 


43% 


21% 


31% 


50% 


Rhode Isiand 


40% 


M 


33% 


24% 


33% 


45% 


Vermont 


45% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M id west Region 


34% 


20% 


42% 


16% 


17% 


38% 


liiinois 


32% 


24% 


48% 


15% 


17% 


39% 


Indiana 


33% 


M 


43% 


17% 


17% 


36% 


Iowa 


37% 


M 


45% 


M 


18% 


40% 


Kansas 


33% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M ichigan 


32% 


21% 


42% 


15% 


18% 


36% 


M innesota 


35% 


17% 


34% 


M 


M 


40% 


M issouri 


32% 


M 


46% 


M 


18% 


36% 


N ebraska 


37% 


15% 


42% 


M 


17% 


41% 


N oith Dakota 


39% 


19% 


M 


M 


M 


43% 


Ohio 


34% 


M 


47% 


17% 


17% 


38% 


South Dakota 


37% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


41% 


Wisconsin 


36% 


20% 


M 


16% 


14% 


41% 


South Region 


41% 


37% 


56% 


32% 


32% 


49% 


Alabama 


42% 


M 


54% 


M 


33% 


48% 


Arkansas 


48% 


M 


64% 


M 


39% 


53% 


Delaware 


44% 


M 


M 


26% 


32% 


50% 


District Of Columbia 


40% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Florida 


35% 


M 


54% 


28% 


26% 


42% 


Georgia 


35% 


M 


49% 


M 


26% 


43% 


Kentucky 


45% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Louisiana 


44% 


29% 


60% 


44% 


35% 


51% 


M aryland 


47% 


M 


60% 


36% 


37% 


53% 


M ississippi 


41% 


M 


44% 


M 


34% 


46% 


N orth Carolina 


40% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


0 klahoma 


49% 


38% 


M 


M 


37% 


54% 


South Carolina 


36% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Tennessee 


38% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Texas 


43% 


33% 


56% 


34% 


34% 


52% 


Virginia 


47% 


M 


57% 


M 


36% 


53% 


West Virginia 


54% 


M 


M 


M 


39% 


58% 


West Region 


29% 


14% 


48% 


20% 


24% 


31% 


Alaska 


27% 


13% 


M 


21% 


27% 


28% 


Arizona 


29% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


California 


29% 


16% 


50% 


20% 


24% 


32% 


Colorado 


29% 


12% 


45% 


17% 


23% 


31% 


Hawaii 


30% 


M 


43% 


23% 


21% 


27% 


Idaho 


34% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M ontana 


35% 


13% 


M 


M 


M 


35% 


Nevada 


26% 


14% 


M 


M 


21% 


29% 


N ew M exico 


28% 


16% 


50% 


22% 


30% 


33% 


Oregon 


28% 


12% 


45% 


15% 


21% 


29% 


Utah 


37% 


16% 


44% 


M 


M 


38% 


Washington 


28% 


12% 


45% 


17% 


22% 


29% 


Wyoming 


33% 


10% 


M 


23% 


M 


33% 


National 


36% 


21% 


46% 


22% 


25% 


39% 



M = M issing high school graduation rate 

Note: State-level figures are estimates based on regional data 
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Appendix Table 9: 


College Readiness Rate 

American 

Total Indian Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


Northeast Region 


32% 


12% 


29% 


11% 


18% 


40% 


Connecticut 


31% 


M 


M 


11% 


20% 


39% 


M aine 


33% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


38% 


Massachusetts 


33% 


M 


28% 


12% 


23% 


39% 


N ew Hampshire 


32% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


NewJ ersey 


37% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


New York 


29% 


13% 


28% 


10% 


16% 


39% 


Pennsylvania 


35% 


M 


32% 


12% 


20% 


42% 


Rhode Island 


32% 


M 


25% 


13% 


22% 


38% 


Vermont 


35% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Midwest Region 


32% 


20% 


38% 


15% 


13% 


37% 


Illinois 


31% 


24% 


43% 


15% 


13% 


38% 


Indiana 


31% 


M 


39% 


16% 


13% 


35% 


Iowa 


35% 


M 


41% 


M 


14% 


39% 


Kansas 


31% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M ichigan 


30% 


21% 


38% 


15% 


13% 


35% 


M innesota 


33% 


17% 


31% 


M 


M 


39% 


M issouri 


31% 


M 


42% 


M 


14% 


35% 


N ebraska 


35% 


15% 


38% 


M 


13% 


40% 


North Dakota 


37% 


19% 


M 


M 


M 


42% 


Ohio 


32% 


M 


42% 


17% 


12% 


37% 


South Dakota 


35% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


40% 


Wisconsin 


34% 


20% 


M 


15% 


11% 


40% 


South Region 


38% 


29% 


51% 


26% 


26% 


47% 


Alabama 


38% 


M 


49% 


M 


27% 


46% 


Arkansas 


44% 


M 


58% 


M 


31% 


51% 


Delaware 


40% 


M 


M 


22% 


26% 


48% 


District Of Columbia 


36% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Florida 


32% 


M 


49% 


23% 


21% 


40% 


Georgia 


32% 


M 


44% 


M 


21% 


41% 


Kentucky 


41% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Louisiana 


40% 


22% 


55% 


36% 


28% 


49% 


M aryland 


43% 


M 


54% 


30% 


30% 


51% 


M ississippi 


37% 


M 


40% 


M 


27% 


44% 


North Carolina 


37% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


0 klahoma 


44% 


29% 


M 


M 


30% 


52% 


South Carolina 


33% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Tennessee 


35% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Texas 


39% 


25% 


51% 


28% 


28% 


50% 


Virginia 


43% 


M 


52% 


M 


29% 


50% 


West Virginia 


49% 


M 


M 


M 


31% 


55% 


West Region 


25% 


14% 


38% 


14% 


22% 


29% 


Alaska 


23% 


13% 


M 


16% 


25% 


27% 


Arizona 


25% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Califo rnia 


24% 


16% 


40% 


15% 


22% 


30% 


Colorado 


25% 


12% 


36% 


12% 


21% 


29% 


Hawaii 


25% 


M 


35% 


17% 


19% 


25% 


Idaho 


29% 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


M ontana 


29% 


13% 


M 


M 


M 


33% 


Nevada 


22% 


14% 


M 


M 


19% 


27% 


N ew M exico 


24% 


16% 


40% 


16% 


28% 


31% 


0 reg 0 n 


24% 


12% 


36% 


11% 


19% 


27% 


Utah 


31% 


16% 


35% 


M 


M 


35% 


Washington 


24% 


12% 


36% 


13% 


20% 


27% 


Wyoming 


28% 


10% 


M 


17% 


M 


31% 


National 


32% 


14% 


38% 


16% 


20% 


37% 



M = M issing high school graduation rate 

Note: State-level figures are estimates based on regional data 
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Appendix Table 10: Comparison of Overall, College-Ready, and 
College-Entering Populations in 2000 



Eiahteen-vear-old population Colleae-readv population Students entering college 





Total 


Percent 




Total 


Percent 




Total 


Percent 


Hispanic 


656,297 


17% 


Hispanic 


105,912 


9% 


Hispanic 


91,466 


7% 


White 


2,537,481 


64% 


White 


933,350 


77% 


White 


1,018,025 


76% 


Black 


569,835 


14% 


Black 


112,275 


9% 


Black 


152,632 


11% 


American Indian 


36,808 


1% 


American Indian 


5,204 


0% 


American Indian 


10,929 


1% 


Asian 


159,683 


4% 


Aslan 


59,948 


5% 


Asian 


85,144 


6% 


All Races 


4,051,598 




All Races 


1,298,920 




All Races 


1,341,000 





Racial categories do not sum to total figure due to students of other races, multiracial students, and estimation error. 
Total figure for students entering college is rounded to the nearest thousand (exact figure was not available). 
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